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Origtwual Poetry. 


LINES 


WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 











BY MARY L. GABRBDNER. 





Morner! thy child ’s beside thee! —I have bent 

My forehead to the cold, damp turf, which hides 

Thee from me, —and unbidden gush warm tears, 

Falling like rain-drops on thy grassy bed ;— 

For thought is busy now, and as I bow, 

Wan Memory, with paie, cold finger, lifts 

The veil which shades the past, and rushing come 
» Sweet thoughts of by-gone, happy hours, fair days 

Of childhood’s glee, when thou wast near, to guide, 

To guard and shield us from life’s bitter woes ; 

Again I hear those words of holy love 

And counsel kind, which fell (how oft unheeded 

By thy careless child,) from lips now strown 

With dust. Again I fee! the warm embrace, 

The holy kiss pressed on the aching brow, —~ 

And see the eye that ever beamed with love. — 

It may not, may not be, —for Death has claimed 

Our loved one. —I have marked the slow decline, 

The failing breath and faltering tone, — 

And watched and prayed to hold back dust 

From dust, —then with reluctant step have followed 

To her grave, and turned, —to brave the cold 

Harsh charities of a cold world — alone ! —— 


Alone !— no, not alone ; — for though stern fate 
Has cut the cord which bound us to the parent 
Stem, and doomed us wide to roam, yet we are 
Bound by one strong hope, that life’s dark woes 
And sorrows passed, we yet may meet, in one 
Blessed home with those we mourn. With thi:, 
Fond hope, and with a holy trust in Him, 

The “ orphan’s friend,” I go fearless upon 
Life’s way — and though my feet would linger 
By thy rest, dear mother, yet [ would not wish 
Thee back, again to brave life’s woes, to suffer 
And to die : —thy rest was earned by years 

Of toil, and care, and grief, and thou welcomed 
it, as weary bird welcomes its downy nest. 


Almighty ! thou who wast her hope, 
Her shield and trust in darkest hours of wo; 
Oh! aid me so fo walk Life’s thorny paths, 
That, when the end may come, my weary soul 
May soar to dwell with her, the loved and wept, 
In perfect light around thy blissful throne. 


Orintual Carles. 


JANE BORDEN, 


BY MRS. 








CAROLINE ORNE. 





Hatr an hour before sunrise, in the early part of summer, 
a horse and wagon drove up to the door of the Widow Bor- 
The occupant of the vehicle was a middle-aged, hale 
looking man, attired in a substantial suit of home-spun and 
a nicely preserved hat, which had been in and out of the 
fashion several times since he first became its owner. 


den. 


The widow came to the door. 


“Jane will be ready in two minutes, brother,” said she; 
and in less than that time an extremely pretty, modest look- 
ing girl, dressed in a calico gown, a white cambric cape, and 
a straw bonnet trimmed with a pink ribbon, made her ap- 


pearance. 


“ Now, brother,” said Mrs. Borden, “you know that Jane 
was never nalf a dozen miles from home in her life, and 

_ knows nothing about travelling ; and you must promise me 
that you will not leave her till you see her safely seated in 


one of the cars.” 


“You may depend that I shal] not,” he replied ; “so you 


need not feel uneasy about her.” 


door. 


ws 


* 





ey 


As Jane was about to step into the wagon, two curly 
headed children, in their night-gowns, came running to the 


“You'll come back with uncle, won’t you, Jane?” said 


little Ned, the eldest, his bright blue eyes swimming in 
tears. 

“No,” replied Jane, with difficulty suppressing her own 
tears, “I am going away to try to earn some money to help 
mother maintain you and Lucy ; but don’t cry, and I will 
send you a sugar horse by uncle when he returns.” 

“ And won’t you send me a sugar bird?” lisped the little 
girl, who was only two years old. 

“Yes, Lucy, and you must both try to be good children.” 

Jane now took her seat in the wagon, which started off at 
a brisk rate, and Mrs. Borden, taking the children by the 
hand, went into the house, which looked gloomy and desolate. 
* Mr. Renton and his niece arrived a little before sunset at 
the inn near the depot, whence the cars were to start early 
in the morning. The place of Jane’s intended destination 
was one of our larger manufacturing towns, where, she had 
been informed by an acquaintance who had been there for 
some time, she could obtain employment. 

Mr. Renton fulfilled his promise to his sister, having seen 
his charge comfortably seated on the back seat of one of the 
last cars in the train, imagining those to be the safest. A 
young man dressed in the extreme of fashion, soon after- 
wards took his seat by her side, while a person whose ap- 
pearance denoted him to be a substantial farmer, and his son, 
ja young man about twenty, sat directly before them. 

“Robert,”’ said the man, addressing his son, just as the 
cars stopped, “have you got the pocket-book ?” 

“No, sir— you gave it to me at the table, to take some 
money, but I handed it back to you; and I saw you put it 
in your surtout pocket.” 

“Tt is gone, then,” said the man, turning pale, “and five 
hundred dollars with it.” 

“ Are you sure, Robert,” said a gentleman standing near, 
who appeared to be acquainted with him, “that you saw- 
your father put the pocket-book into his surtout pocket?” 

‘“ As sure as I am of my existence,” replied Robert. 

“Then some person must have taken it since your father 
entered the car, and I advise that the door be secured, and 
that every passenger be searched. Come, Mr. Worthington, 
you may, if you please, begin with me. 

“We, of course, Miss, shall be obliged to submit to the 
fate of the rest of the passengers,”’ said the dashy young 
man, addressing Jane ; ‘and if we do not wish to be thought 
guilty, we had better go forward at once.” 

Saying thus, he very gallantly led forward the trembling 
girl, who, frightened and agitated, left her basket behind 
her. This he did not fail to notice, and unobserved by any 
person present, stepped back, and lifting the lid of the basket, 
slipped something into it. He then approached Mr. Wor- 
thington, and modestly inquired if he should take his turn 
next, remarking that he should like to prove his innocence 
as quickly as possible. 

Jane, whom his officiousness had placed in a conspicuous 
situation, was the first to be searched among the female pas- 
sengers. In the midst of strangers, and at a distance from 
home for the first time, the poor girl trembled — almost wept. 

“T like not such extreme agitation,” said the dashy gen- 
tleman to the younger Worthington. 

‘‘If she were ten times as much agitated,” replied he, “T 
should know by her modest countenance that she is inno- 
cent.” 

Her shawl, which was folded and hung across her arm, 
and her handkerchief which she carried in her hand, were 
shook open and found to contain nothing, and Mr. Worthing- 
ton was going to proceed to the next, when the officious 
y man exclaimed, “ There is @ basket under the seat — 
who does that belong to?” 

Jane, advancing to take it, said, “It is mine.” 

ss It would be well enough to search it,” said the young 
man. . 

“T am sure she will have no objection,” said Robert Wor- 
thington. 































“We will just look into it, for form’s sake,” said his 
father; “though I should about as willingty lose it, as to 
find it there.” 

He raised the lid of the basket, and the first thing that 
presented itself was the pocket-book. Without speaking, he 
held it up to the view of the astonished spectators. Jane 
looked up like one stupefied with terror. Then there was a 
convulsive quivering about her mouth, and she attempted 
to speak, but a faint cry alone burst from her lips as she 
fell down fainting. 

“ Father,” said Robert Worthington, “I should be willing 
to pledge twice the sum contained in your pocket-book, that 
that girl is innocent. You may depend that the real culprit 
slipped it into her basket when he found that he was likely 
to be detected.” 

“T am inclined to think so myself,” replied his father, 
‘and for my part, I am willing that she should go free.” 

“ You have no right to do that,” said the gentleman who 
suggested the propriety of searching the passengers — “ the 
property of others may be endangered, if she be allowed to 
go unpunished.” 

An elderly lady, with the assistance of Mr. Worthington 
and his son, had succeded in partly restoring her, when the 
constable, who had been immediately sent for, appeared at the 
door of the car. Coaches were still in waiting, many of the 
passengers having lingered near, some through feelings of 
compassion, more from curiosity, and Jane being placed in 
one of them, the lady who had assisted to restore her, prompt- 
ed by feelings of commisseration, having offered to accom- 
pany her, stepped in next, and then Mr. Worthington and 
the ¢onstable. Another coach was provided for several 
others, who went as witnesses. 

Instead, as she had anticipated, of enjoying the company 
of her former playmate and companion, and of recounting 
to her the incidents that had occurred since her departure, as 
well as of recalling the hours they had spent together, Jane 
passed a sleepless night, more than a hundred miles from 
home, within the gloomy walls of a prison. Young Wor- 
thington was, in the mean time, far from feeling satisfied. 
He had noticed the dashy young nian, who sat behind them, 
and he had no donbt but that he was the real culprit, and 
had abstracted the pocket-book from his father’s surtout 
pocket, which he had —- thrown over the back of the 
seat. 

Some time before day, Robert Worthington, who lodged in 
an apartment of the hotel that looked into the street, was 
aroused by a confused murmur of voices directly under a 
window, which he had left partly open. He soon found by 
what was said, that one of the persons had sustained some 
serious personal injury, and wished to be admitted into the 
hotel. The door was quickly opened for them to enter, and 
Worthington hastily dressing himself, went below. He 
found that the person wounded, was the young man who 
he suspected had stolen his father’s pocket-book. 

On inquiry he was informed that he was seen by one of 
the police, in company with two others, to enter a dry-goods 
store, and that escaping from a back window, he attempted 
to climb over a high fence, whence he fell. His head struck 
with violence against a rock, many of which were strown 
around the yard, for the purpose of walling a cellar, and he 
was taken up insensible. A physician was called, and he 
was conveyed to a chamber, to remain until able to appear 
before a magistrate. His bodily pain and mental suffering 
induced fever, and his life was thought to be in danger. 
When he became aware of this, he requested to speak with 
the landlord privately. 

“ Has the young girl who is accused of taking Mr. Wor- 
thington’s pocket-book had her trial yet?” he inquired. 

“No,” replied the landlord, “it is expected that she will 
be tried to-morrow.” 

“T have lost my character already, and may soon lose tty 
life, and I may as well own that } took the pocket- 
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not. The only chance which I could see to escape being de-|jand he had answered the demand with overflowing liber-}/it as he ought?” reasoned they who took cognizance of him. 


tected, was to slip it into her basket.” 

A proper use was made of this confession, and Mr. Wor- 

thington and his son, who arrived in the evening, expecting 
Jane to be tried the following day, were rejoiced to find that 
she was innocent. Robert, in an especial manner, was so 
delighted that he was almost ready to kneel to the real cul- 
prit, and call down blessings on his head for confessing his 
guilt. 
About two years subsequently to the events recorded 
above, a handsome horse and chaise stopped before a neat 
white house with green blinds, pleasantly situated in a re- 
tired conntry town. In front of the house were rose-bushes, 
lilac-bushes and various other shrubs, young, but in a thriv- 
ing condition. A neatly dressed intelligent looking young 
man jumped out of the vehicle and assisted a blooming and 
beautiful young woman to alight. 

“« Well, Jane, does it look as pleasant here as you expected?” 
said he. 

“ Ten times as much so,” she replied. ‘ How beautifully 
every thing isarranged. I could not have been better suited, 
had I ordered all myself.” 


Luteresting Atories. 


THE MISER OF BRUGES. 


“ Judge not according to the appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment.” 


“ Witt you be at Lindenburg’s to-night?” inquired the 
young Count Rosenheim, of a brother officer, as they lounged 
together, after morning parade, in the Prater of Vienna. 

. “Certainly, it will be gay affair; the old gentleman is 
determined to celebrate his idol’s majority with all fitting 
pomp and circumstance.” 

“So they say; think you he is cognizant of his son’s 
reckless extravagance ?” 

“ Assuredly not. Well, I can make the florins fly fast 
enough myself; but hang it, the sums he squanders would 
exhaust the imperial treasury. I sometimes play Mentor to 
him, but he laughs at my Hemilea, and leaves me, that he 
may perpetrate some fresh fully, and go on sacrificing in 
perspective his father’s woods and forests, to purchase, per- 
chance, a counterfeit Titian, or veritable antique, manu- 
factured last year.” 

“ Well, well, it is no business of ours : Ulric is a pleasant 
fellow, aud his father has a famous cellar ; till the evening, 
adieu,” and the friends separated. 

The evening arrived, and the magnificent hotel, the resi- 
dence of the Baron Von Lindenburg beamed with light and 
splendor, Every auxiliary which taste could invent or 
wealth produce, lent its aid on the occasion ; the rarest ex- 
otics flung incense around; music breathed its softest and 
sweetest strains; and the loveliest and noblest of the 
Viennese gave the charm of their presence, as the crowning 
gein of the festival. 

As the reader will have already learned, the fete was com- 
memorative of the expiration of the minority of the Baron's 
only child, born at the price of a beloved wife’s existence, 
and bearing in his outward form the beautiful lineaments 
of her he had lost. Ulric had ever heen to his father’s 
heart, the one hope, aim and purpose of life. By tempera- 
ment warm and ardent, the affection he had bestowed upon 
his bride, partook almost of the nature of worship. But 
death arrested the tide of gushing tenderness ; the treasure 

was stricken from his grasp; for a while he remained “as 
one that would not be comforted ;” but the daily sight of his 
boy awakened new springs of feeling in his breast, and the 
affluence of love lavished on the mother, was transferred to 
the child, with, if possible, more prodigal excess. Was it 
the baneful effect of unrestrained indulgence? was it to en- 
force the stern but salutary lesson, that earthly idols ever 
yield to the immortal nature that bows at their shrine a har- 
vest of grief and bitterness? For so it was that Ulric paid 
back, in lip homage, the affection of his father. Absorbed 
in selfish enjoyment, the slave of passions as strong as they 
were undisciplined, rarely did he seek that father’s presence. 
unless to task his generosity to its extremest extent, to fur- 
nish forth the gold which care and calculation had accumu- 
lated, for the reel of profligacy and licenjiousness. 

When questioned as to the disbursement of the large 
sums which passed into his possession, he referred to the 
paechase of some new object of art or virtue, or imposed upov 
the credalous Baron the belief that 


“ Want had preferred its claim, misery its appeal :” 



























ality. 

Oh! the trustfulness of the loving — the blind reliance, the 
implicit conviction, in the worthiness of the beloved! Sweet 
and blissful are the moments we number while the illusion 
flings its spell over our senses! But who shall tell the 
darkness, the anguish of those hours when the mist of en- 
chantment is dissolved, and we see in the trusted and cher- 
ished, the cold and false, the heartless! 

It was the morning following the fete referred to, while 
the baron and his son were engaged in the transfer and 
negotiation of property, consequent on his attaining the age 


of twenty-one, that the startling intelligence was received, ||. 


of the total failure of a large commercial speculation in 
which the baron was deeply involved. This was but the 
herald of other and heavier losses. The tide of prosperity 
which had so long rolled toward him, ebbed suddenly ; a 
few weeks saw the splendid hotel of Von Lindenburg pass 
into stranger hands; the noble territories of his ancestors 
under alien sway ; and he, the richest banker of Vienna — 
the feted, flattered, caressed millionaire—a bankrupt! 
Heavy was the blow the utter bereavement of property in- 
flicted ; painful the trial, to see the summer friends of life 
fall off one by one, when adversity flung its shadows over 
him. But there was a severer ordeal yet for him to pass 
through. 

It was to hear the son, for whom he had toiled, for whom 
he would immolate life or liberty, reproach and taunt him 
with a want of prudent foresight, and attribute to his folly 
the catastrophe which had engulphed them, — threaten to 
abandon him in the hour of need, and leave him, the 
already crushed and afflicted, with the agonized remem- 
brance, 

*“« How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child.” 

And he did abandon him, and left the city ; none know- 
ing whither he fled—few cared. He was heard of no 
more! Then came the startling knowledge to his father 
that his son was a prodigal and a spendthrift ; that he had 
contracted debts to a fearful amount, which the appropria- 
tion of every florin and acre he possessed sufficed not to 
liquidate. The proud spirit of the baron sunk under this 
unexpected humiliation. He could not meet the urgent 
creditor, the defrauded artificer. Day by day he forsook 
his accustomed haunts, and in a short time was seen no 
more in Vienna. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

It was midnight. In a small apartment in the “ Rue de 

Namur,” of the city of Bruges, sat Pierre Anhault, whose 


remest limit of stinting parsimony, had for some years 
obtained for him the soubriquet of the “ Miser of Bruges.” 
The room that he tenanted, small and low roofed, was des- 


They judged according to appearance. 
difficulty the old man ate the hard crust before him, and ever — 
and anon paused to make memorandums on a slip of paper - 
on the table. 


cut off from my species. 





Slowly and with 


His age might have been sixty years, but the 
wan cheek, which the battle of conflicting passions had 


indented with many a furrow, the bent and shriveled form, 
gave the appearance of a more lengthened existence, while 
the extreme clearness of the eye, which possessed all the 


fire and earnestness of purpose of vigorous manhood, con- 


tradicted the other symptoms of senility. His scanty meal 
finished, he took from a concealed aperture in the wall an 
iron box, which he opened, and counted on the table a large 
amount of gold. 
a gleam of triumph illumined his features; was it the 
sordid and debasing smile of the miser who gloats over his 
treasure ? 


As he numbered the coins, one by one, 


“Tt is well; the sum is nearly gained. What matters 


these shrunk limbs, this paltry hovel? Let the world de- 
ride and scoff at me; 1 have the gold —I have the gold — 
I have the gold! 
know the motives which govern them? Sickness consumes 
me, yet no voice of love whispers hope and consolation ; 


Who that shall pry into my actions can 


grief bows me down, yet where can I look for the sustain- 
ment which friendship supplies? Alas! now here, I am 
Be it so; I have the gold.” 

With almost a chuck of delight he replaced the money in 
the box, and deposited it in its place of security. He had 


completed the office, when his attention was attracted by an 


unusual noise at the door. He opened it to learn the cause, 
when he was felled to the earth by the powerfuParm of a 
man, who, with his face masked, rushed into the room. Ere 
he had time to rise, the man had opened the window of his 
apartment, effected his egress through it, and gained the 
roof of the house ; but in his eagerness to escape had drop- 
ped a large bag of gold on the floor. The event had been 
so unexpected, had occupied in its action so brief a space, 
that Anhault had only risen from the ground, and was look- 
ing yet with a bewildered glance around him, when the 
apartment was filled with the officers of justice. From them 
he learned a robbery had been committed at the bureau of a 
neighboring merchant ; that many previous depredations 
having taken place, this night a watch had been set. 

The robber was seen in the act of plunder, but through the 
darkness which prevailed, and his extreme agility, had 
evaded capture. They had, however, tracked him to the 
miser’s lodgings. The old man recapitulated to them the 
particulars of the recent transactions ; pointed to the bag of 
gold which lay unopened on the floor, and indicated the 


eccentricities and penurious habits, carried out to the ex-||means by which the delinquent had escaped. Afier minute 


interrogation and scrutiny, despite his sulemn asserance of 
the truth of what he had stated; despite his ignorance of 
the person of the robber, of his own entire innocence of par- 


titute of every accessory to comfort and convenience, con.| ticipation in the deed, Pierre Anhault was taken into custody 
taining no other furniture save a chair on which he sat, a|}and consigned to prison on the charge of receiving the 


rude table, and the wretched pallet which served him for al 
bed; a cup of cold water, a loaf of bread so coarse and; 


stolen property.. Heavily and drearily rolled the hours to 
the hopeless old man, as he sat in the gloomy cell that was 


rude in quality that the lowest beggar, urged by the crav-||now his portion. No friend was near to cheer his captivity ; 


ings of want, would have-hesiiated to partake of it, were 
placed upon the table, and were the only substitute for sup- 
per, night by night, provided. Litthe was known of him; 
the curiosity directed towards him on his first settlement in 


the city, five years previous, had obtained during the inter.)|their own level. 


vening period, no elucidation. No letter had he been 
known to receive — no visitor was seen to cross his threshold. 
His sole occupation was drawing, yet it was not the hand 
of a practised master which traced the sketches, which 
were of the inferior class which would fail to satisfy any but 
the easily pleased eye of childhood, and the sale of which 
mast necessarily furnish but a scanty subsistence, yet i 
ippeared the only medium of support he possessed. ll 
domestic affairs he performed for himself, and rarely 
indulged in any save the meagre diet referred to. 

Pierre Anhault refused to tell the circumstances which 
associated him with want and destitution, or solicit miti- 
gation of its pangs; the result was, he was detested 
Obloquy gathered around his dwelling ; the ban of execra. 
sion attached to his name; he became the scoff and the 
reproach of the neighborhood where he lived; infamy 
hooted at and reviled him; even woman forgot the gentle. 
ness of her nature, and joined in the torrent of invective 
hurled at him. Yet he had committed no crime; bat h« 
was shrouded in mystery, and a miser! “He must ge: 
money by the efforts of his pencil; why does he not spend 





no familiar voice to counsel and uphold him. The world 
without rejoiced that he had found the dvom his deserts 
merited ; even his fellow prisoners shared in the exultation 
that the long detested “ Miser of Burges” was reduced to 
But where, in a Christian land, is the spot 
so dark, from which every ray of Charity’s soft light is ex- 
cluded? where the being, forsaken by his fellow-men, steeped 
it may be, in sorrow and guilt, to whom woman, in the hour 
of need, refuses her ministering aid ? 

Pierre Anhault was sitting on his trass of straw, his head 
bowed on his knee, his face buried in his hands, when a 
light step (so different from the heavy tread of the jailor) on 
the stone floor, made him look up, and he saw before him 
a young and lovely girl. It was Therese, the turnkey’s 
daughter. 

“T have brought you a little frait ; my father informed 
me you were ill.”’ 

“ Were you not afraid of seeking communion with @ 
criminal and an outcast?” 

“ No, I do not believe that all are guilty even here. Be- 
sides that, you once saved my life.” 

“Indeed! 1 knew not that I had seen you before.” 

“Do you remember some four years since, a fire at a mil- 
‘er’s in the Rue Tournay? That amidst the timbers falling, 
ind the flames gathering around you, you alone braved the 
danger, on hearing that a victim yet remained behind?” 





saved.” 


«J was so then; but Iam a woman now. I am sixteen.|/ with the honors his rank and virtues merited ; and when the 
The strong glare which fell upon your face told me my pre- 
server, for I had often seen you at the Cathedral. But had|/words, “ Judge not according to the appearance, but judge 
I never looked on you till then, I should have recollected|/righteous jadgment.” 
you, aye, though fifty years had passed away, so vividly is 
branded on my brain each moment’s occurrence in that 
dreadful hour. Why did you so suddenly leave me? Itold 
my father to whom I owed my life, but he would not believe 
it. I was sent to Brussels a few days afterwards, and only 
returned yesterday. They tell me you are to be tried to- 
morrow. Why, oh! why have they accused you? I am 
sure you are innocent. He who would peril his own to save 
a stranger child’s life, would not brave the punishment — 


the displeasure of his Maker, for paltry gold ?” 


« [ am innocent, my child ; there is joy in hearing another 
human voice echo the words. The struggle is nearly over. 
This feeble frame will not long support the shock which fate 
assails it with ; pain and sorrow will do their worl at last! 
To-morrow is my trial, and my early doom will be deter- 
mined ; let them decide as they will, [care not. There isa 
Judge who rules the earth, in whose council immutable 
trath never swerves from its balance. To my God I appeal 
for that justice which man has denied me here. I feel that 
my days are numbered. Should my anticipation be pro. 
phetic, and this emaciated form, while I inhabit sais place, 
become dust and ashes, will you promise, with your own 
hands, to deliver to the Mayor, this iron box. The docu- 


ments it contains, are to me of inestimable value.” 


“‘ Most sacredly do I pledge myself to perform your will. 


I shall visit you in the morning. Farewell!” 


The trial took place, and add to the list —alas! how much 
too large !—of the sacrifice— Pierre Anhault left the court 
a convicted criminal, to wear out the remainder of his life 
in captivity and labor. He appealed not against the sen- 
tence; but he felt that the iron had entered his soul,” — 
that earthly interests and passions were fast receding from 
him —that eternity, with all its imperishable glories, was 
opening to his views He was reconducted to his cell, and 
when Therese, on the subsequent morning, repaired thither 
to take a fresh supply of fruit and fowers, he was wrestling 
in the agonies of death. Amidst the spasms-which con- 
vulsed his form, though speech was denied, consciousness 
remained to him. He beckoned Therese to his side, pressed 
his withered hands on her fair young head, as if invoking a 


blessing, pointed to the box he had before referred to, kissed 
with fervor the little cracifix which lay at his side, and fell 
back on his truss of straw —a corpse. 


On the day subsequent.to his death, a young: man volun- 


tarily surrendered himself into the hands of justice, unable 
longer to bear the stings of conscience, which the dissolution 


of Pierre Anhault had exasperated into intolerable acute- 


ness. He avowed himself the real culprit; and proved to 
be a Jate confidential clerk of the merchant he had robbed. 
He had sought the lodging of the miser, when his pursuers 
gained on him, thinking, from his known parsimony, that 
the offer of a bribe would operate with him to afford the con- 
cealment he desired. When there, the thought of escape 
through the window suddenly suggested itself. The result 
has been told. Therese hastened to the Mayor wiih the box 
deposited. It was opened, and its contents immediajely read. 
Then came the knowledge too long delayed — the justice too 


tardily administered. Proof was afforded that the reviled 


“Miser of Bruges” was the Baron Von Lindenberg, of 
Vienna. He had left that city after every effort to obtain 
tidings of his son failed —sickened with the world, “out of 
sorts with fortune,” and settled at Bruges under a feigned 
name. But the upright and benevolent spirit which ever 
characterized him, still dwelt within. 

The amount of his son’s liabilities preyed heavily on his 
mind. Staggered at their magnitade when remembering 
his own exhausted resources, too proud to seek assistance 
from the world, ignorant of any pursuit whereby he could 
maintain existence, he applied himself to drawing, and sue- 
ceeded in gaining employment. And were the profits of his 
labors appropriated to his own use and comfort? No; the 
money thus scantily and laboriously obtained, was lain aside 
for the discharge of his son’s debts? And while possessing 
a sum which would have yielded necessaries and secured the 
the respect of his neighbors, he, from stern sense of justice, 
dedicated his life to self-denial and penury, and exposed 
himself to the odiam which gathers around the miser’s name. 
The sum he left availed within a few crowns for the purpose 
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“I recollect the event, perfectly; but it was a child I}jintended. When the facts became known, who so loud in 






his fancy, he wrote to a worthy correspondent of his in Liv- 
erpool, to procure a “helpmate for him.” He was not ac- 
quainted with any style except in business ; therefore, treat- 
ing of affairs of love as matters of merchandize, after giving 
his friend several commissions, and reserving this for the 
last, he went on thus: “ Item: Seeing that I have taken a 
resolution to marry, and that I do not find a suitable match 
for ne here, do not fail to send by the next ship bound 
hither, a young woman of form and qualifications following : 
As to portion, I demand none ; let her be of an honest fam- 
ily, between twenty and twenty-five years of age, of a middle 
stature, and well proportioned ; her face agreeable, her tem- 
per mild, her character blameless, her health good, and her 
constitution strong enough to bear the changes of climate, 
that there may be no occasion to look out for a second, 
‘through loss of the first soon after she comes to hand — 
jwhich must be provided against as much as may be, con- 
sidering the danger of the sea. If she arrive here condi- 
tioned as above said, with the present letter endorsed by you, 
or at least a true copy thereof, that there may be no mistake 
or imposition, I hereby engage and bind myself to satisfy 
the said letter by marrying the bearer at fifteen days’ sight. 
In witness whereof, I subscribe,” &c. 

The correspondent read over and over this odd article, 
which put the future spouse on the same footing with the 
bale of goods he was to send to his friend, and after admir- 
ing the prudent exactness of the West Indian, (whose ingen- 
uousness he well knew,) and his laconic style in enumerating 
qualifications he insisted on, he endeavored to serve him to 
his mind, and after making many inquiries, he judged he 
had found a lady fit for his purpose —of reputable family, 
but slender fortune; of good temper and polite education, 
well shaped, and more than commonly beautiful. He made 
the proposal to her, and the young woman, whose depend- 
ence was chiefly upon a cross old aunt, with whom she lived 
in a state of perpetual uneasiness, accepted it. 
to abstain from meat to-day.” A ship bound for the West Indies, was that week fitting 

«© dear! this is quite a di oi ” said B up at Liverpool; the young woman together with the bale of 

me i ama't cyph tana Lae pee 5: Seca palates }goods put on board; being well provided with necessaries, 

+ Rar drrert Hb aphaseredtre ocean. salle io pacedinto land particularly with a certificate in due form, and endorsed 


tne 19 
waa peng § by the correspondent. She was also included in the invoice, 
Boswell commenced the attack, and made the first cut . : 
the last article, which runs thos : 


— Bae tothe Ba cea texndeomte wane BF Item: a young gentle-woman of twenty-four years of 
andeegirng > yeathmnpis dere Aa: bry 44 2 ae ee age; quality, shape, condition, as per order, as appears from 
Th P ny hel = hed f ddi the certificate and affidavit she has produced.” 
The pero ecice “. ytergen “ 2 ax ‘ pe ‘laiee | The writings which were thought necessary for so exact a 
séari Malibed wlio . canal’ “ oii jhe Clinbed “ rr man as her future husband, were, an exiract from the parish 
“mtd il said P a elo register, a certificate of her character attested by the clergy- 
> : . man ; an attestation of her neighbors, setting forth that she 
— ( Beige t ay.on, Sorte sigh-ppe oben jhad patiently lived three years with an old aunt, who was 
over Sopra oe ee intolerably peevish, and had not during a!l that time given 
| The doctor then literally told him all that had passed in OAR ot Stoconiicct ge. a we 28 : 
the kitchen fire, about the boy and the basting. Boswell||® . 7 pe : 
etna bas 4 nad UX Of Wet 4 Before the gentle-woman’s departure, the correspondent sent 
peter rare Se Wig sai tee vied Prolene ret letters of advice by other ships to his friend, informing him 
site i+ Saal tie Tita eee - “0 Foran DC chat by such a ship he should send a woman of such an age, 


insisted on seeing the dirty little rascally boy, whom he se- character, condition, &c.—in a word, such as he himself 
verely reprimanded before Johnson. The boy cried; the : 
had requested to be sent. 


doctor laughed. ; 
“ You little filthy, sniveling hound,” said Boswell, “when the boumnenet abvias, Hn balon, and she Jong womeay ert 
: , safe into port, and the West Indian, who was one of the fore- 
you basted the ‘meat, why did you not put on the cap as I ‘ ° - 
. , , most on the pier at the lady’s landing, was charmed to see so 
saw you have oh this morning?” . ; : 
F , handsome and interesting.a female, more especially when 
“T could n’t, sir,” said the boy. : elas 
: she approaching him in theemost graceful and modest man- 
‘No! why could h’t you?” said Boswell. * a : : 
’ , 4 eer ner, said, “Sir, I have a bill of exchange upon you; will 
“ Because mammy took it to boil the pudding in!” eo - ; 
“ you be pieased to honorit.” At the same time she delivered 
The doctor, gathering up his herculean frame, stood erect,||- . : . ‘ . 
" “e : J eager . his correspondent’s letter, on reading which, he exclaimed, 
touching the ceiling with his wig, he stared, or squinted — ‘ 
: ‘ , . “Ah! madam, I never yet suffered my bills to be protested, 
indeed, looking any but the right way. At last, with mouth a < 
, ‘ and I assure you that this shall not be the first. 
wide open, (none of the smallest,) and stomach heaving, he} ag : : _ 
ith diddy vectdeting bik Uetnth."404 tack This interview was in a few days followed by the nuptials, 
yp Conga Rroenare: B i ; NS ®t) which were very magnificent, and the new married couple 


Boswell, with the lungs of a Stentor : — ’ : : : 
“ Mr. Boswell, sir; leave off laughing, and ander pain of “—“, well. epsiahiel wish, the baggy. ealony Mego me 
bill of exchange. 


my eternal displeasure, never utter a single syllable of this 
abominable adventure to any soul living while you breathe.” onesies un. Gan. Se emma 


aan SS oe, ne eee ee ee Oe Sener one Tae number of deaths by drowning which occur in the 

























praise of his equity as his late persecutors? He was buried 


















































































































earth had closed over his coffin, many a voice echoed the 








DAUMOVOUS. 


A CAPITAL STORY oF 


BY BOSWELL AND JOHNSON. 





We have not met with a story for some time as well told 
as one in the new volume of Angelo’s Reminiscences, of Bos- 
well and Johnson. Angelo, it seems, gets it from the land- 
lord of the inn where the lexicographer put up. Boswell had 
ordered a leg of mutton and a pudding, and our author pro- 
ceeds : 

Johnson. gets off the pony, and the poor animal, relieved 
from the giant, smelt his way into the stable. Boswell ush- 
ered the doctor into the house, and left him to prepare for his 
delicious treat. Johnson, feeling his coat rather damp, from 
the mist of the mountains, went into the kitchen, and threw 
his upper garment on a chair before the fire: he sat on a 
hob, near a little boy who was very busy attending the meat, 
and Johnson did not like the appearance of his head; when 
he shifted the basting ladle, from one hand, the other was 
never idle, and the doctor thought at the same time, he saw 
something fall on the meat, upon which he determined to eat 
no more mutton on that day. The dinner was announced! 
Boswell exclaimed, “ My dear doctor, here comes the mat- 
ton — what a picture! done to a tune, and looks so beautiful 
brown!’? The doctor tittered. After a short grace, Boswell 
said— 

“ ] suppose I am to carve as usual ; what part shall I help 
you to?” — The doctor replied : 

“T did not like to tell you before, but I have determined 





























wa Aad redressing ne ih a ener rail river Thames, between Richmond and Gravesend, is calcu- 
lated to amount to the large number of five hundred anna- 
: SU teccllancous. ally, of which about one-third occur in the Pool, principally 
ris cee among seafaring persons. 
COMMERCIAL COURTSHIP. 
A mercnant, originally from Liverpool, having acquired MARRIAGE. 





a large fortune in one of the West India Islands, concladed|} Onz of Mahomet’s rules for securing happiness in the 
that he could not be happy in the enjoyment of it unless he|j married state wasthus: ‘ Wives, behave to your husbands 
shared it with a woman of merit, and knowing of none {ojlin the same manner that they behave to you.” 
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two threads are glued together by the worm through its| sources of human misery. It is fitting to bow at the shrine 











THE LAST TEAR | SHED. ae ey 
whole length, it makes really double the whole number, i of well-directed genius ; but to see it diffusing a pernicious 
BY ROSERT JOSSEL YN. one thousand eight hundred and sixty yards; which being|| instead of a beneficial influence, shining but to mislead, at- 
Tux last tear I shed, was the warm one that fell weighed with the utmost exactness, were found no heavier||tracting but to betray, calls forth sentiments of the deepest 
As I kissed thee, dear mother, and bade thee farewell — than two grains and a half. regret. 
Wher: 1 saw the deep anguish impressed on thy face ; What an exquisite fineness was here! and vet this is noth-|} Much more to be lamented is the influence of those who 
Ant folt, for the last time, amothor'sembrece; ing when compared to the web of a small spider, or even||have endeavored to destroy the high relation between man 
And heard thy choked accents, impassioned and wild, ie dhe Site ches hi h of thi d his C reall ld bl tf 4 
« God bless thee furever — God bless thee, my child!” with the silk that is issued from the mouth of this very)|and his Creator; w 0 wou ot out from existence the 
worm when but newly hatched from the egg. Let us exams|/great Source of all mind, and bring man down from his 
A shongtt of my beyhood, thy Kinénow t me, ine things with a good microscope, and we shall be immedi-|| station “little lower than the angels,” almost to a level with 
When youngest and dearest, I sat on thy knee ; BS 8B pe, , , esti 
Of thy love to me ever so fondly expressed, ately convinced, that the utmost power of art is only a con-|/the brute creation. Influenced in their researches by preju- 
As I grew up to manhood, unconscious how blest ; cealment of deformity, an imposition upon our want of sight,||dice, unbelief, or excited passion, framing their theories 
Of thy praises ays thy a te wrens and that our admiration of it arises from our ignorance of||from 2 partial study of nature’s laws, without deigning to 
Re SES SIP OpEHeR Seg es me veNS what it really is. This valuable discovery will prove the}|learn the true wisdom of its almighty Founder, they have 
I thought of the counsels unheeded or spurned, most boasted performaiices of art to be ill-shaped, rugged,|| denied the beautiful order and perfect harmony of his uni- 
Ae mirth hed enlivensd or anger bad burned ; and uneven, as if they were hewn out with an axe, or struck|/ versal system, because something to their perverted vision is 


And how, when by sickness all helpless [ lay, 


Thou didet nurse me and soothe me by night and by day ; out with a mallet and chisel; it will show bungling inequal-||deemed contrary to what should have been the great purpose 


ity and imperfections in every part, and that the whole is|/of an omnipotent Author. The influence of such minds has 


















How much I bad been both thy sorrow and joy, 

And, my feelings o’erjoyed, I wept like a boy. disproportionate and monstrous. Our finest miniature paint-|/ever been most baneful to the peace of society ; and like the 
Years, years of endurance have vanished, and now ings appear before this instrament as mere daubings, plas-| pestilence that walketh in darkness, so their insidious tenets, 
There is pain in my heart, there is care on my brow ; tered on with a trowel, and entirely void of beauty, either|/like the subtle poison of the Upas tree, throws its death-like 
PEEORS EIGSEDO.EE Ciney eas-gemn, in the drawing or the coloring. Our most shining varnishes,||odor upon the atmosphere around. When men are prepared 


And cheerless, I travel life’s pathway alone. 
Alone ! aye, alone, — though some kind ones there be, 
There are none here to love me, to love me like thee. 


to adopt the motto, “ There is no God, and death an eterna} 
sleep,” then human laws become a mockery, and all gov- 
ernment is at the mercy of a lawless populace. The history 
of the French revolution bears ample testimony to the truth 
of this assertion. The moral of that most bloody tragedy 
is written in characters too deep to be soon effaced or for- 
gotten. , 

Considering man as sustaining relations of high responsi- 
bility to the world and his Creator, how strong are the obli- 
gations which demand the wisest use of his noblest powers! 
The voice of the past, joined with the interminable future, 
calls him to the highest mental exertion. ‘Those who have 
drawn inspiration from the wells of truth, or breathed har- 
monious numbers from the lyre, shall live in fresh remem- 
brance ; and he who seeks to elevate his race to the highest 
and holiest Station, shall receive the benisons of coming 
ages. ‘‘ And they that are wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars forever and ever.” Around their names shal} 
posterity weave an unfading chaplet; but the tears of mex 
and ances shall fall over the memory of those who have 
wasted the rich boon of intellect. 


our smoothest polishings, will be found to be mere rough- 
ness, full of gaps and flaws. Such are the works of man, 


My mother ! — dear mother, cold-hearted they deem comp ared with those of his Maker. 


Thy offspring, but oh! I am not what [ seem ; 
Though, calmless and fearless, all changes I bear: 
Could they look in my bosom, THE FeEeLine 1s THERR! 
And now, sad and lonely as memory recalls 

Thy blessings at parting, again the tear falls. 


THE WASTE OF INTELLECT. 


Abridged from the Southern Literary Messenger, with alterations and additions by D. R. 


Upon no productions of the past do we dwell with such 
intense interest and pleasure, as those of the mind. bias! 
associations which they ghrow around material objects are 
most thrilling and permanent. The traveller in eastern 
climes lingers with reverential awe among the places hal. 
lowed by the footsteps of genius, and while pausing beneath 
the crumbling arch, or lofty dome, remembers, with a pecu- 
liar interest, that there the voice of some gifted orator or; 
bard may once have echoed. Immortality has been inscribed 
upon the works of superior wisdom in every age. The great 
and the noble have done reverence, and nations have delight- 
ed to lay their tribute on its altar. Gathering incentives 
from the past, and striving for distinction in the future, the 
mind brings into exercise its highest faculties, and accom- 
plishes the noblest ends. 

Elevated as are its aspirations, examples of its being 
wasted and perverted are presented on every page of his- 
tory. Lying like the ore of the mine in its original and) 
unrefined state, it remains useless to its possessor and the! 
| world. To accomplish its noblest ends, the mind must pass 
diverting their friends some few times with what they find | through the ordeal of discipline, be taught to investigate, 
in the slides which generally accompany the instrument, or truth, to exercise and strengthen its original faculties. Bat, 
perhaps with two or three common objects, the microscope) how few cherish this spark of the divinity within them 7 
is laid aside, as of little further virtue; whereas no instru- How few improve it to the glory of their beneficent Creator i 
ment has yet appeared in the world capable of affording so | Suffered to waste its feeble energies under the control of the | 

| 





THE- MICROSCOPE, 

Tue invention of the microscope must have been almost 
necessarily coeval with that of the telescope, depending, aa! 
they do, on principles so nearly allied; and it is clear from, 
Friar Bacon's works that he was not less acquainted with) 
the one than with the other. It was first brought into use| 
in more recent times by the same Jansen of Middleburgh, | 
to whom Borellus ascribes the invention of the telescope..| 
Jansen presented the first microscope he constructed to Prince’ 
Maurice, from whom it passed into the hands of Albert, 
Archduke of Austria. William Borell, who gives this ac- 
count in a letter to his brother Peter, says, that when he was, 
ambassador in England, in 1619, Cornelius Drebell showed! 
him a microscope which he said had been given to him by! 


the Archduke, and was the same Jansen himself had made. 


Many of those who purchase microscopes are so little ac. 
quainted with their general and extensive usefulness, and 
so much at a loss for objects to examine by them, that after 














TOOTHACHE.—A SKETCH. 


Reaper, have you ever experienced that ignoble pain, the 
toothache ?— which by an established aristocracy among 
pains, is despicable in comparison with its genteel neigh- 
bor, the headache. A man of fortitude and philosophy need 
not fear in the politest circle to draw sympathy for his aching 
skull; but let the evil be transferred to his jaws, with its 
incessant pangs, grinding his patience to powder, his wisest 
constant, various, and satisfactory entertainment to the mind. ase Sit unaided by education, or the mild influence of reli- | course is, in vulgar phrase, to “grin and bear it.” If, hav- 
Of this, a recent observer has furnished us with the fol- | sion, it sends up its sickly glimmerings, till at last it goes ing once felt it, you are free from it at present, listen pa- 
lowing very curious particulars. On examining the edge of | out in impenetrable gloom. Itiently to my tale of an incident which I aceount an era in 
a very keen razor by the microscope, it appeared as broad| How melancholy is the prospect presented to the mind || my fortunes. 
as the back part of a very thick knife—rough, uneven, full| from the abodes of superstition and heathenism! There,| ’Twas in the morning of one of those mild autumnal days, 
of notches and furrows, and so far from any thing like sharp-| scarcely a ray of light beams upon the chaos of intellect, | when I seated myself beside Miss Coit for a drive up the val- 
ness, that an instrument so bluntas this seemed to be, would |and man gropes on alone and unaided in his darkling | ley of the Connecticut. Betty Coit was one of the few ladies 
not serve even tocleave wood. An exceedingly small needle | course, under the dim, uncertain guidance of nature. But to whom so recluse a scholar as myself might wish to make 
being also examined, the point thereof appeared above a for the illustration of this trath, we need not wander to the himself agreeable. Pretty, with = cast of intellect beauti- 
quarter of an inch in breadth, not round nor flat, but irregu- | far off shores of the idolater. On every inhabited spot of our, fying her youthful features; her conversation was of that 
Jar and anequal; and the surface, though extremely smooth | own country may be found the willing slaves of ignorance. | admirable kind which assists a man of genius and of learn- 
and bright to the naked eye, seemed full of ruggedness,'| Though born where the beams of learning and science are! ing to display himself advantageously. Her brother was a 
holes, and scratches. In short, it resembled an iron bar out widely diffused, and where the highest incentives are placed ‘college companion of mine ; and slight favors rendered him, 
of a smith’s forge. But the sting of a bee viewed through | batons the mind, yet thousands are still content to live and) in return brought me an invitation to attend his sister as a 
the same instrument showed every where a polish amazing- | die without even thirsting to taste of the waters which flow | guest at his approaching wedding. 
ly beautiful, without the least flaw, blemish, or inequality, | from the bright fountains of knowledge. | For the first time in ten years, I shoved aside Sophocles 
and ended in a point too fine to be discerned. A small piece| But the most melancholy picture of wasted intellect is and Euripedes, piled up my lexicons, deposited a mass of 
of very fine lawn, appeared from the large distances or holes|| that which is presented to the mind in its perversion. There critical notes in a place of safety, dusted my best beaver, 
between its threads, somewhat like a hurdle or a lattice,|| seems to be a strange fatality too’ often attendant on great,| attempted a fashionable tie to my cravat, and set forth 
and the threads themselves seemed somewhat coarser than original genius, inclining it to wander from the beaten track) upon the arduous undertaking of gallanting a lady —of at- 
the yarn with which the ropes are made for anchors. Some|| of ordinary minds, as if delighted with the display of its own. tending her to a gay wedding festival. 

Brussels lace, worth five pounds a yard, looked as if it were. ample powers. Bursting every shackle which plodding’ ‘“ What a fine bracing air we have coming over the hills 
made of a thick, rough, uneven hair line, and twisted, fas.| mediocrity would throw around it, gazing with new delight this morning.” 
tened or clotted together in a very clamsy manner. But a| upon the limitless fields which are spread beneath the in-| ‘Yes, indeed, and it is one of King Frost’s early court 
silkworm’s web being examined, appeared perfectly smooth| tellectual horizon, it enters néw paths, and aims, perhaps, days, I fancy, for see all are in state livery!” said Miss 
and shining, every where equal, and as much finer than||at the noblest ends. Conscious of its powers, it either expa- Coit, glancing at the scene before us. Not a tree or a shrub 
any thread the Ginest Spinster in thé world ever made, as thej/tiates in the loftiest regions of fancy, or investigates new! but appeared in the same gorgeous attire of crimson, green 
smallest twine is finer than the thickest cable. A pod of|truths in the wide domains of philosophy. But pervert those and orange. Stately trees stood crowded together, like so 
= aon — wound off, was found to contain nine hun. powers, give loose reins to their caprice, let them wander many proud courtiers, each wrapped in his splendid mantle, 
and thirty yards; but iis proper to take notice, that as|!undisciplined, unrestrained, and they become the {ruitful!! and in the stillness of the morning seeming to stand as awed 




















THE BOSTON WE 


by the presence of their monarch, while masses of clouds 
hang thick around the tops of the distant hills, like the 
tissued hangings of some palace hall. 

I contrasted the scenery of New England with those 
parts of Scotland which I had visited. From natural scene- 
ry the transition is easy to poetry. Miss Coit had read much, 
and had an exquisite taste. I had read more, and repeated 
for her opinion some of the finest passages of ancient authors. 
The hours flew on golden wings. Bat alas! poetry and sen- 
timent, though they may bear our thinking selves beyond 
this rolling sphere with its cares and tumults, invariably 
leave the corporeal part behind to the unmitigated ills which 
it is “heir to” in common with the “ignoble vulgar.” — 
They neither screen us from suffering, nor assist us much 
in bearing it. In spite of my fascinating companion, and 
the varying beauties of the landscape before me, I found my 
attention more and more riveted to a dead heavy pain in 
the side of my face, extending the length of the jaw, and 
quite through my ear. It had been hanging: about me for 
some hours, but I was resolved to bear it, so I buttoned my 
coat closely around me —drew a good sized bandanna from 
my pocket, tied up my face-and braced up to it. 

Pain is a terrible thing, the first time one feels its ener- 
gies. How could it be that my first regular lesson must be 
taken just at this time, and on such an occasion! Perhaps 
it was the change of the confined ait of my study. Or it 
might be from my gathering grapes a little while before ; for 
as we rode past, close by the wayside grew a luxuriant vine; 
its mature purple clusters sent forth such a tempting fra- 
grance that I sprang from the gig, and hastening forward to 
secure them, plunged my foot through a bed of leaves and 
moss into a small running brook! <A brook —it is a lovely 
thing in a poem or a picture; but ah —’tis any thing else 
to a human foot, of a chill October morning, felt through a 
pump and silk stocking. 

My fellow traveller was by turns gay, sprightly, serious ; 
but all in vain. I found myself unable to reply except in 
monosyllables ; and even then some Green Mountain breeze 
was sure to find its way between my parted lips, and kindle 
up anew the raging pain within. At length, fearful that my 
taciturnity might seriously operate to my disadvantage, I 
thought it necessary to excuse myself, and ventured to say 
that I was troubled with a slight toothache. Luekless 
speech ! — for the genius of pain, seemingly irritated at such 
contempt of its power, came down upon me with trebled 
force! It was bad enough before. Now it was positively 
unendurable. I dropped the whip—clapped my knuckles 
to my cheek, and absolutely groaned aloud with the agony. 

“There is a decent farm house a little forward,” said my 
companion, “perhaps we might find something comfortable 
there, some remedy that might relieve you.” It was not for 
me to object; and we turned up to the house, to the great 
astonishment of its inmates. The master of the mansion 
was busy without, a hale and athletic farmer. Addressing 
him — “I have an excruciating pain in my teeth, sir, and I 
called to see if you could furnish me with something good 
for it.”’ 

“ Aye, toothache! have ye; walk in. I never had but 
one tooth that ached in my life, and that T knocked out, and 
f ha’n’t had it from that day to this; howsomever, as to the 
matter of doct’ring, you must look to the folks in the house 
for that. ‘Here, wife, Mrs. Keep,” said he, throwing open 
the door, “ here’s a man has got the teethache dreadfully.” 

“Mrs. Keep,” inquired Betty, “have you any oil or es- 
sence of cloves?” 

“There’s nobody in these parts, marm, keeps essences 
short of the doctor’s — but we think red pepper is a most an 
excellent thing, being it is not in thc narves.” 

Here interrupted the shrill voice of Aunt Biddy, who was 
spinning in the corner —“ You take and make a roll of cob- 
webs and burn it to a cinder on the head of a new axe, and 
put it in the tooth, and if it is a kind of darting pain, it’s a 
Sartin cure.” 

Resigning myself to my fate, “ My good people,” said I, 
“try any thing that is salatary.” 

Each one with eager kindness prepared her favorite dose - 
and I, luckless wight, took and used of all. But the scene — 
think of it—a man, a Latin and Greek professor, sitting like 
puss in the corner, staring into the coals, his cheeks standing 
out like a squirrel’s, with a mouthfal of alum curd, his face 
peering out piteously from a mass of mustard paste and 
horse-radish leaves ; a check apron spread over his knees. 
himself holding a basin of stewed hops to give any part of 


his heed which might otherwise escape, a general steaming.!'covered with coarse plaister. They now appear to be deso- 
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It was too bad, altogether too much, I could have laughed late, though once doubtless the abode of attentive sentinels, 
myself—but for that incorrigible tooth. For in spite of||to guard the gate, and conduct the welcome stranger to the 
steaming, heating, blistering, it gnawed away the harder. I|jhospitable mansion. 
tore off the bandages, emptied my mouth of its detestable|| A winding path through woods and ravines for half a mile, 
contents, and strode forwards and back across the floor. leads to the buildings where once dwelt the Father of his 
‘“‘ Here,” cried the farmer, “‘ Bob, Dick—some of ye—}|Country. The house is an old wooden building, in tolerable 
jump on to Old Sorrel and go after Doctor Skillit—he’s|jrepair. It stands on an elevated and level seat of ground, 
pone a waiting a great while for somebody to be sick, and|| perhaps fifty or sixty feet above the Potomac, which makes 
if he don’t do Mister, here, any good, it is like enough as how|/a magnificent bend at this place, making a semicircle of 
it will do him some.” The gaping youth, shelling corn||many miles in extent, in view of the house: coming down 
over a tub, was off impromptu, and a very short time|/from the northwest, it passes round to the east and goes 
brought the son of Esculapius to my side : —a man of small||nearly to the southwest. The main front of the house is to 
istatare and youthful appearance, with a knowing twinkle|/the eust, with a level plat of 15 or 20 rods before it, surround- 
to his eyes, and duly equipped saddle-bags in hand. Seating||ed by an old brick wall, and containing a few fruit trees. 
himself with an air that attempted to express, ‘‘ How much/|| Beyond the wall the land falls off rapidly, and is covered 
I regret you should suffer so much!” he applied his fingers}/ with wood to the river’s brink. The house is 60 or 70 feet 
to my wrist with a countenance of deep thought. , long, has four rooms in a row in front, is about the height 
‘“‘ The circulation is considerably quickened.” Then ex-|/of our common two story houses, but finished with the ap- 
amining my tongue with care — “ The state of the secretions || pearance of a story and a half, as two-thirds of the elevation 
would not indicate a chronic.” is thrown into the lower story. It has a piazza in front, sup- 
No,” said I, “it’s not a chronic — but it’s quite long||ported by six square wooden pillars, which are of the height 
enough —and if you will be so good, sir, as to afford some||of both stories, and support the main roof. The piazza is 
relief before it becomes so” —— floored with square slate stones, much shelled and broken 
‘Certainly —certainly, sir— but it is a principle laid||with the frost or use. A circular walk from the northwest 
down by our best medical writers, ‘to use as little medicine ||and southwest corners of the house, lead each to small houses, 
\as possible.’ In order for that, it is necessary carefully to in-||the residence of colored servants. 
vestigate. Let me understand the precise nature of the pain,|| The main entrance and staircase are spacious, hung with 
if you please, sir.” pictures of agricultural scenes and the chase. Here, also, 
“Tt is dreadful,” said I. in a glass case, hangs a huge rusty key, which was presented 
“Dreadful!” reverberated Aunt Biddy, “for he’s been|/to Washington by Lafayette, as a lasting memorial of that 
like e’ena’most distracted the better part of the time, and I|/place' where “ human misery by human means was rendered 
guessed whether it wasn’t turning to mortify, or lockjaw, or||more complete, more lasting, and more remediless, than any 
jsomething of that. I’ve heard my grandmother tell about a|/ where else on earth ”— the Bastile ;— perhaps the very key 
‘cousin of hern up in” —— ° that locked the cell of Callott, during his twenty years’ im- 
“That could not occur without previous inflammation,’’|/prisonment. Perhaps the instrument of confinement to the 
said the doctor, professionally. ‘Is it confined to the jaw,||‘ aged prisoner,” whose incarceration for forty years had 
or does it extend as high as the cheek bones?” lost him a whole generation, and made the light of day and 
“Tt is in every part of my face.” a world of strange faces, more irksome than the walls of 
“TI thought it probable,” said the doctor, “ for in that case}/his awful prison house. In the parlor, which extends across 
it will almost invariably affect the lachrymcal secretions.” |}the north end of the house, is the beautiful sculptured marble 
“How can a man refrain from tears,” cried I, rather an-}}mantel-piece, sent him also from France, and which was the 
grily, “‘ with his eyes full of red pepper!” subject of a correspondence, made public by Mr. Sparks; 
“ Yes, it would have a natural tendency to increase irrita-|}] Washington having had doubts as to receiving it as a pres- 
tion. In my opinion it is a decided case of occult disease of|/ent from a foreign power. It represents an agricultural 
ithe masticatory organs, and can be relieved only by a speedy ||scene in great perfection. The artist must have been a stu- 
surgical operation.” dent of nature. The cows, the sheep, the tools, the wash- 
“Oh! any thing that will effectually relieve.” women at the well, the bucket, and even the twist of the 
The preparations went forward. I was seated on the step ;||rope by which it hangs, are perfect. They are in high relief, 
the black fellow in the door, with my head between his knees, |/and the faces of the cattle and the sheep, as they turn them 
and both his hands firmly grasping my poor sconce. Dis-||to the beholder, raise thoughts, not of art nor marble, but of 
‘ending my jaws, the doctor introduced his jack-knife, andj|the living, moving scene. Few other articles are here, which 
thoroughly prepared the way. remain from the days of Washington. 
“ Always get along well, I suppose,” observed the farmer.|} Ten or fifteen rods southeast of the house, at the edge of 
“ Accidents seldom happen,” said the doctor, “ unless, as||the level plat, is the old tomb which first received the remains 
I have known, the tooth escapes from the instrument, and|jof Washington. It is arched with small stones and mortar, 
is drawn down the windpipe.” is now untenanted, and in a state of dilapidation. Twenty 
‘What then?” inquired Aunt B. or thirty rods southwest of this, and about forty rods south 
“T instantly resort to bronchotomy.” of the house, is the new tomb. It is of brick, oma southern 
There is no escape. Here is is—the cold, horrid ma-||declivity, perhaps 25 feet wide in front, and 30 deep, the 
chine all in one’s mouth —and a wrench —oh! it fairly|jfront entirely above ground, and the rear partly sunk in the 
starts my head from its shoulders. Here it comes, double-|jhill. Pilasters or columns project at the corners, and on 
fanged, a splinter from the jaw, a stream of blood, and ajjeach side of the door. The corners are about 8 feet high, 
deep hollow groan, ‘imo pectore.”” and the middle columns and the space between, about 12, 
We arrived at the family mansion just as the lights from||the walls falling off from the middle columns to the covers, 
the parlor windows began to twinkle through the branches||in a handsome curve. A gothic door or gateway opens in 
of the chesnut tree. Betty to be the most brilliant star of||the centre, closed only by two iron gates, whose iron spaces 
the evening — and I —it was out of the question ;— my lips|| permit all visitors to view the apartment within. Beyond 
were swollen equal to an African’s. A strong narcotic and|jthis first apartment in the back of the brick mausoleum is 
a warm couch soon effaced the sorrows of the ride; andjja family tomb, closed as. usual. In the first open and 
when I awoke, the mansion was quiet, the bridal party had/||lighted space on the right hand, as one enters the outer 
started on their wedding tour, but a young Bostonian attend.|| gate, in a marble sarcophagus, standing on- the gravel floor 
ed Miss Coit, and I returned totown at my leisure. beneath, rest the sacred remains of Washington. On the 
left hand, in the same open space, in a marble sarcophagus 
or coffin, rest the remains of his wife. They are large, 
giving space for several inches in thickness on all sides of 
the ashes of the dead. On the lids are sculptured figures 
emblematic of their lives and fortunes. On his are repre- 
sented in raised letters the name ‘“ Wasunineton,” and on 
hers, “ Martaa, wire or Wasuincton.” The forward part 
of the tomb is covered with lead or zinc, — the back, is a 
mound of‘earth. No fence or enclosure surrounds the tomb, 
which is in an open pasture. A few redeedars are scattered 
here and there, which are much cropped®and: disfigured by 
visitors, who cut and carry away boughs which may have 














MOUNT VERNON, 


Tue following description of Mount Vernon, as it appear- 
ed ata recent visit, is by Hon. Jeremiah Spofford, of Brad- 
‘ord, written for the Haverhill Gazette : — 

The first signal of our approach to the once honored home 
of Washington, is the two small houses or “ porters’ lodges,”’ 
standing beside the gate. These have an odd appearance, 
anlike anything else seen in the region, about 15 fee: 
~quare, a story and a half high, with copper roofs, and 
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shaded the tomb of Washington. The plantation belongs 
to a lady by the name of Washington, a distant relative of 
the General, who seldom resides here. Several families of 
colored people occupy the houses before mentioned, and 












as they have a supply of. all the back numbers on hand. 





DesTRUCTION AND PRESERVATION OF Forests.—One of the 








others in the vicinity of the mansion. 








THE IMPRISONED BIRD. 


—__ 


BY W. G. BROWN. 





Uncaae that bird, and Jet it soar 
Te its cloud-home amid the sky : 
Why should it beat its bosom more 
Against the wiry grate, and die— 
When God hath given it wings and air 
To waft the warbler every where! 


Oh, late it soared with joyous wing 
Up to the heavenly gates, and then 
Catching the notes that angels sing, 
Winged its swift flight to earth again ; 
And poured through greenwood, far and near, 
Such strains as win the enchanted ear, 


Why did ye catch and cage that bird, 
While sailing on its azure sea? 
The winds, whose songs at eve are heard, 
And the bright waters all are free, 
To play and sparkle as they will 
{n mighty stream or mountain rill, 


1ts mate, perchance, hath mourned it long 
Upon their green and favorite tree, 

And poured its loud unanswered song 
Through leafy grove and flowery lea: 
Ané pined to find no answer float, 

In echo to its wildest note. 


I’ve wandered forth at dusky eve, 
When every human sound was still, 
And heard some little warbler grieve 
With such a plaintive song and shrill, 
That earthly wrongs were all forgot, 
In pity for its hapless lot. 


Uncage that bird! the Spring hath come, 
And every wing is out at play 
With gentle winds — the wild bee’s hum 
Is mingled with the matin lay 
Of laughing voices, ’mid the flowers, 
That deck the trellised garden bowers. 





From the Knickerbocker. 


VAIN REGRETS. 


BY EDWARD CHILTOR, 








Wovotp I could feel as once I felt, 
When, fresh in heart and pure in mind, 
I buckled on my boyish belt, 
And frolicked freely as the wind ; 
I had no care to cloud my brow, 
Nor grief my little heart to melt; 
How altered are my feelings now — 
I cannot feel as once [ felt ! 


Would I could dream as once I dreamed, 
When, like a glory from above, 

Around my dawning heart there beamed 
The bosom-bliss of youth — first love! 
When Hope grew bold within my breast, 
And Fancy with gay visions teemed : 
Ah! fied are all those moments blest — 
{ cannot dream as once I dreamed ! 


Would I could think, as once I thought, 
This wide and beautiful green earth 
A paradise of joy, where naught 
But pure and holy things had birth ; 
Where every scene with peace and truth, 
And friendship firm, and Jove was fraught: 
Ah! quickly undeceived is youth — 
I cannot think as once [ thought! 


I cannot feel, or dream, or think, 

As I was wont in days long past ; 
And as I near the awfal brink 

O’er which we each must lean at last, 
I think that all will soon be o’er, 

And give the world a parting sigh ; 
I feel its shows can cheat no more, 

And dream of joys that cannot die ! 








Smoxine. — “ What harm is there in a pipe?” says young 
Puffwell. ‘None, that I know of,” replied his companion, 
“except that smoking induces drinking —drinking induces 
intoxication — intoxication induces the bile — bile induces 
the jaundice — jaundice leads to dropsy —and dropsy ter- 
minates in death.” Pat that in your pipe and smoke it. 









evils that followed the French revolution is said to have 
been the destruction of the forests. The wanton devastations 
that were committed, immediately after the revolution, upon 
the national forests, were of such serious importance as to 
attract the notice of several of the provincial societies, and 
at length of the National Institute. In order to prevent their 
total destruction, the government was obliged to fence them 
or establish a few veterans in their precincts as inspectors 
and guards. There exist decrees in France for planting the 
sides of the high roads with trees. Why could not similar 
regulations be established in America, by our agricultural 
societies? Why would it not be a good idea to establish a 
tree-planting association, the object of which should be not 
only to encourage the planting of trees in public roads, but 
also to study and extend the knowledge of the natural history 
of trees?) We hope these suggestions may prompt either to 
action or to the discussion of this subject. 


On Certain Stano Purases. — One of the most ancient of 
our common slang phrases is, when one passes an old ac- 
quaintance without recognizing him, he is said “ tocut him.” 
This is effected in two ways: the cutter either walks smartly 
by, pretending not to see the wounded person ; or, if he wishes 
to make a deeper cat, looks him full in the face, without 
seeming to recollect him. The phrase “to spear,” was once 
used as a substitute for the other. 

The phrases “ done up,” and “dished,” are said to have 
originated with the fashionables in England, who borrowed 
them from the kitchen, from which such people are more apt 
to borrow phrases than from the library. These phrases, 
however, do not mean, when applied to an individual, as 
when applied to cookery, that he is now in a perfect state, 
but rather that his fortune is ruined. 

The frequent use among people even of good education, 
of the active verbs “to lay” and “to set,” instead of the 
neuters “to lie” and “to sit,” has been noticed in conver- 
sation. It is no unusual thing to hear one say, “I cannot 
lay in bed at such an hour,” or “set in that chair.” A law- 
yer, conversing over certain documents at court, asked 
whether such a bill should be allowed “to lay on the table.” 
_ opponent, disposed to be facetious, replied, ‘ Lie, if you 
|please, sir—hens lay.”’ A short time afterwards, the face- 
itious gentleman happened to remark that the court would 
set” on such aday; “Sit, if you please, sir,” replied his 
brother —‘ hens set.” 

If an acceptable proposition be made to a party, they are 
said to be “up to it.” 

When people are low-spirited and melancholy, they are 
“hipped ” or “hippish ;’’ when mortified and disappointed, 
‘‘down in the mouth.” This last phrase was evidently bor- 
rowed from horse-jockeys. 

If a young “ blade” drives his vehicle so as to pass others 
who are in his party, he is said to “tip them the go by.” — 
\If his dress consists of articles which are “all the rage,” 
he is “quite the top notch.” It is remarkable that these 
and similar phrases are most in use among people who claim 
distinction in the fashionable world. The word “ blade’? is 
probably a corruption of “blood.” There is the same dif- 
ference between a buck and a blood as between a fop and 
a beau. A blood is the highest species of buck. — Occasion- 
ally, a very good expression originates in slang. Thus we 
hear of one’s “committing himself,” from which originated 
the words committalism and non-committalism, which vo 
very expressive of the career of certain politicians. 

The phrase “taking up sticks” is derived from the prac.’ 
tice of surveying ; that of “ making tracks,” seems to have 
originated with thief-takers. 

There is no end to the slang phrases which are in vulgar 
use. We have noticed those only which are as it were in- 
corporated with our conversational language. The more we 
can avoid such expressions, the better, for purity of speech ; 
but they are favorable to fluency. 





















































A @oop LIKENESS, in miniature, of the venerable John Q. 
Adams, may be found -at Mr. Dearborn’s, Washington street, 
by whom it was executed. It is in his usual neat style. 


We have received an impressive discourse, delivered in 
East Boston, by Rev. S. Cobb, on the day of the National 
Fast occasioned by the death of President Harrison. The 
duties of a bereaved people under that mysterious provi- 
dence, are feelingly described from this text, “The Lord 
reigneth —let the people tremble.” 


New Hamrsuire “ Purcatory.’”’ — In casting our eye over 
the varied scenes of nature’s works, we behold many im- 
pressive exhibitions of the mighty power of that Being who 
made and controls the destinies of the world. At one time, 
the eye is regaled with the-sight of some plain extending 
as far as the eye can reach; while, at another, feelings of no 
less pleasure rise in the mind, at the picturesque scenery of 
some lofty cliff, whose towering summit seems enveloped in 
the clouds; or of some echoing waterfall, as it pours its 
waters over some precipice into the abyss below. 

Scarcely a town throughout our varied landscape exists, 
that does not present one or more of these beautiful exhi- 
bitions of Infinite Power. It is but a few days since we 
were permitted to visit one in the precincts of the beautiful 
village of Mont Vernon, upon one of the granite hills of New 
Hampshire, known by the name of “ Purgatory.” 

A rough and unfrequented path, save by those who from 
motives of curiosity are led thither, extends from the busy 
world to this lonely spot. From what circumstance it was 
called by so unpleasant a name, neither tradition nor out 
records afford any satisfactory explanation. But it is suffi- 
cient. for our present purpose, that it has received that appel- 
lative, and by it the stranger is reminded of the existence of 
one of nature’s wildest scenes. 

A small stream issuing from one of the adjacent hills, and 
creeping along, at first scarcely perceptible beneath its grassy 
covering, gradually expands itself until it reaches a little 
ceived by Tappan & Dennet, and contains the Lives of the|}grove, when by a circuitous winding amid the rocks, it 
Martyrs of Science, Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, by| plunges over a hage ledge to the distance of about forty 
Sir David Brewster. || feet. 

The Messrs. Harper have during the last year made in-|| Long before we arrived at the place, the roar of the waters 
\creased efforts to render the Family Library what tpey fully ||and the rising mist, announced to us that our iourney was 
jintend it shall be— the most extensive and valuable collec-|/not in vain; and when actual sight was obtained, we were 
tion of popular literature that has appeared in any country.|| forcibly reminded of the Being who made the terrific scenes 
Within that time they have added no less than thirty vol-//of nature, as well as man to subdue them of their ferocity, 
umes, many of which have been written expressly for this||and cause them to be subservient to some important end. 
object by our best authors, while the others have been edited||It was curious to behold the winding of the stream, as it 
with the utmost care. forced its way onward in spite of obstructions, until it came 

The names of Irving, Renwick, Potter, Bryant, Halleck,/|to the top of the ledge, where it falls upon a mass of loose 
Upham, Mackenzie, and Dana, will be found among the re-||rocks which the current has forced from the rock above. 
cent American contributors, with those of Paulding, Bush,||Numerous traces of by-gone days exist, which forcibly re- 
Thatcher, of older date, while an equally brilliant array of|| minded us of the past. Upon the top of the rock, there is a 
English authors may be mentioned with them. Such an/|track several times larger than a common footstep, which 
array of names, taken in connection with its unexampled/||tradition says is a print of the foot of the Evil One, in one 
cheapness, render it a desirable collection, and within the|/of his visits upon the earth. 
command of persons of moderate means, who while they are|} Several hollow places exist, worn perfectly smooth by the 
anxious to secure for themselves and their families the ad-||rnbbing of a smaller stone through the force of the current. 
vantages of « well selected library, are little able to pur-|| Numerous trees, that had skirted the banks of the stream, 
chase expensive books. and had been prostrated by the warring elements, ‘were 

The publishers announce that the present is a favorable!ifast sinking into decay, reminding us, in a fearful manner, 





Tae CXXXth number of the Family Library has been re- 
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of the change that was passing upon all earthly scenes and 
pursuits. 

Underneath the ledge, while the waters are rolling around, 
and while all is confusion, there is a deep hollow —a safe 
shelter from the raging elements around, where in the days 
of Indian power, the warrior, having returned from his cam- 
paign, sought a shelter upon a bed of dry leaves, to rest 
his weary limbs. About half a mile below, is another falls, 
of some less extent, but none the less beauty. 

While gazing upon these sublime displays of nature, a 
train of sad reflections rushed upon the mind. We thought 
of the time when the wild bird sported among the branches 
of the adjacent trees unharmed — when the hill fox could 
seek sustenance upon the borders of the stream unscared — 
and when the Indian, unmolested, roamed at large. Those 
trees, now decaying in the stream, were once the lords of the 
forest, but in a moment were bereft of their beauty and 
glory by one stroke of the lightning’s blast. 

Where now are the remnants of the primeval forest? 
The stream is still moving on in its silent majesty, but the 
Indian has faded from before the onward steps of the white 
man, and the wild game of the woods has faded with him ; — 
the trees which then were their resting place, have already 
or are fast sinking into ruin. But thou, O waterfall! still 
remaineth, and art destined still to remain the only beacon to 
remind us of what existed in the past. 

Such, in short, is the New Hampshire “ Purgatory.” 
Does the reader still wonder why it is called by so unpleasant 
aname? We answer, that should, perchance, you ever visit 
it, the wet foot, the weary limb, and the sour look with 

wwhich you will return, will afford sufficient evidence to 
others, if not to yourself, that it is rightly named. Bat 
however that may be, any of our readers who happen to be 
straying among the granite hills of New Hampshire, we ad- 
vise them to stop a little while in the village of Mont Ver- 
non, and take a morning stroll to their ‘* Purgatory,” and if 
they are not amply repaid, we will for the future rest satis- 
fied that our organs of wonder are not to be trusted. 


Anmat Macnetism. — The recent exhibitions of animal 
magnetism, at the Museum, by Dr. Collyer, has created no 
jittle stir in our usually quiet city. While some are looking 
on only to deride, others are becoming convinced of its'mys- 
terious power, and, though reluctant, are led to avow their 
belief in it. The perfect fairness with which the exhibitions 
are conducted, afford ample opportunity for the skeptical to 
investigate for themselves. Within the last week some 
curious developements have been made, which we should 
like to have the unbelieving attempt to explain. 

One of the experiments is to have the magnetized subject 
placed in communication with some person never before seen 
by him, in whose company he will visit and describe the 
actual appearance of things at his house. A clergyman of 
our city, an unbeliever in it, attended one of the lectures 
during the past week, for the purpose of investigating the 
matter for himself. Before leaving his home, in order to 
put the question to a fair test, he went intoa room, unknown 
to others, and displaced the different articles for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether there was any secret power of de. 
scribing places which never had been seen by the magnetized 
subject. 

The young man was put to sleep—and the room in its 
disordered condition was described, much to the astonish- 
ment of the unbelieving clergyman. 

Two young men from an adjoining town also came in to 
investigate for themselves. The same precautions were 
taken as in the former‘case, and the same results were pro- 
duced. 

Other cases no less mysterious are constantly occurring, 
which, for one, we should like to hear explained. We an- 
derstand the exhibition at the Museum will close this week, 
and the subject will be further investigated next week at the 
Temple. 








UGtcklp Mecoryv. 


The two new steamers building at Glasgow for the Cu- 
nard line, will not be ready until next spring —the first one 
to be launched, called the Bostonian, has been about four 
months on the stocks. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, or as he is more generally called, 
Father Taylor, who has labored long and with good effect in 
behalf of seamen in Boston, is now preaching to the boat- 
men on the Ohio river. 
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Braddee, the mail robber, who is on trial at Pittsburg, has 
been given up by his sureties, who have become alarmed by 
the testimony, which is said to be already sufficient to con- 
vict him, though there is more to come. 

The population of Connecticut is about 300,000 —and of 
this population, in the late census, but one man who was a 
citizen, was found, who could not read and write. Are we 
not justified in holding up Connecticut as a model State ? 

The Virgie du Morbihan states, that the place of public 
executioner was lately vacant at Bourges, and that among 
the numerous applicants, the choice fell upon a bachelor of 
letters, who likewise practised as physician, and enjoyed ex- 
tensive patronage. 

The valuation of real and personal property in the State 
of Massachusetts is $300,000,000. The valuation of Boston 
$109,000,000. 

Com. Alexander Claxton, U.S. N.,\died at Talcahuana, 
March 7th. 


From all parts of New England we receive the gratifying 
intelligence, that though the early part of the season was 
extremely backward, vegetation has come forward with 
almost unparalleled rapidity for two or three weeks past. 
The extreme cold weather has prevented the working of 
canker worms, which usually in the early part of the season 
prove so destructive to fruit trees. From present appear- 
ances we shall have a fruitful season. 
| At a meeting of the Managers of the Boston Asylum and 
Farm School for Indigent Boys, on Monday evening, Robert 
Morrison, of Portsmouth, N. H., was appointed Superin- 
jtendent of that Institution. 

Dr. John Crogan, proprietor of the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky, has opened a house (or place) of public enter. 
tainment within it, about a mile from its mouth! where he ac- 
commodates visitors with lodgings and meals. A member 
of Congress says in a Jetter with which we have been fa- 
é “This great curiosity is destined to become a place 





of fashionable resort.” 

Keokuk, Chief of the Sacs and Fox Indians, was killed 
about the first of last month, by Nashieskuck, Black Hawk's 
son. The difficulty originated in a dispute relative to the 
distribution of the moneys paid the Indians by the General 
Government. There has been a deadly feud existing in that 
tribe for some time, and 4 great jealousy of Keokuk. 

At Willington, on the Tyne, in England, an explosion re- 
cently took place in a coal pit, from some unknown cause, 
by which 32 out of 35 men and boys lost their lives. 

David G. Burnet, Esq. is again nominated for the Presi- 
dency of Texas, with Edward D. Burleson as Vice Presi- 
dent. The opposing candidates in nomination, are General 
Houston and Dr. Jones. 

An organ is now being erected in France, with 6000 pipes, 
some of which are 52 feet in length—it will weigh 12,000 
pounds. 

When the English and French were disputing as to their 
respective rights to certain territories in America, Voltaire 
happily remarked, that they were quite agreed upon one 
thing, viz.: that the natives had no right at all to the land in 
question. 

Seventy-five persons, mostly Greeks, while crossing the 
Marizza, at Adrianople, on a temporary wooden bridge, on 
the 21st of March, fell into the river, and seventy-two of 
them were drowned. ® 

The number of corporeal punishments inflicted in the 

English navy, in 1838, amounted to 1730, and in 1839, to 
1381. 
- Peter the First, King of Portugal, to restrain luxury, and 
to prevent the ruin of families, absolutely forbade all his 
subjects to buy or sell any of their commodities, without im- 
mediate payment, and made the second commission of that 
offence, death! 

The Banks of New Orleans have given $100 to the Eng- 
lish gentleman who succeeded in inventing an ink that is 
ineffaceable. 

It is said that all that sustains many of the presses in New 
York, is the puffing of quack medicines ; for every new pill 
or syrup that comes out, a penny paper must advocate its 
claims, and both sink or swim together. 

Two hundred and five persons are confined in the Con. 
necticat State Prison, and their labor for the past year, have 
yielded a clear profit of three thousand dollars to the Siate. 

Thomas Hurd and George Shiers, the two men who were 
arrested in New York on suspicion of having set on fire the 
National Theatre, have been committed for trial. 

An old fashioned English gold watch was recently dug up 
at the Eutaw battle ground — supposed to have belonged to 
some English or American officer. 

There are six Theatres in operation at New York; but 
the papers say they “do a poor business.” It is certain 
those who attend do a poor business. 

The mission to England has been tendered to John Ser. 
geant, of Philadelphia. Mr. Sergeant is a man who pos. 
sesses eminent qualifications for the trust. 

A violent hurricane swept over the State of New Hamp- 
shire last Wednesday. Many trees and two barns were 
blown down at Lyman. 

Havana, at the latest dates, was very sickly. Yellow 
fever prevailed toa great extent among the shipping in port. 

Vessels from Europe continue to fall in with large quanti. 
ties of ice on the Banks. 

It is supposed that the debts of the Post Office department 
are over $400,000. 

Portland contains 17,000 inhabitants. 


MARRIED, 


Tn this city, Mr. Charles H. White to Miss Mary Ann Marcy. - -- Mr. 
Nathaniel Clapp, of West Poultney, Vt., to Miss Jane M. Deming. - - - 
Mr. Charles H. Ruggles to Miss Eunice Morrill. 

In Newburyport, 6th inst., Mr. George F. Strong, of Boston, to Miss 
Mary P. Shea. 

[The above notice was accompanied by a generous slice of the wed- 
ding loaf, for which the parties concerned will please accept our most 
cordial thanks and best wishes.] 


In Boxboro’, Mr. Peter Wheeler, aged 80, to Mrs. Beulah Rule, 75. 


DIED, 


In this city, 8th inst., Richard Austin, Esq., 48. - - - Maria Elizabeth 
Niebuhr, of Criwitz, Germany, 85.- -- Mr. Andrew Fiske, 24, son of 
isaac Fisk, Esq. of Weston. -- - Maria Adelaide, daughter of Mr. An- 
drew C. Dorr, 15. - - - Mrs. Elizabeth Norcross, 61. --- Mrs. Lucinda R. 
wife of Mr. Joseph W. Welch, Jr., formerly of Alford, Me., 24. --- 
After a short iliness, Mrs. Susan Powell, wife of Dr. John C, Warren. 
--- Mrs. Elizabeth, wif of Mr. Ezra Brabrook, 34, formerly of New- 
buryport. - - - Mrs. Harriet, wife of Mr. Mason J. Chapin, 28. --- Bir. 
William Grubb, 82. 

In South Boston, Mrs. Rebecca Johns, 69. 


Busiitirss Directory. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Isaac F. Suerarp, 7'eacher,—at Jenkins’ New Building, corner of 
Tremont and Bromfield streets. 





DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist,and manutacturer of Mineral‘leeth, 16 SummerStreet, 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday, in a 
neat octavo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 Schowl street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and j:stic libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer aud dealerin Gold and Silver Watchee, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repe red. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, § 


Music Engraver and Publisher, 13 Vremont Row. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


, WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 








THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
FMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issned in a style of eleganee 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter caiculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns, 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores. more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. —$2 50 per annum, in advance; tive copies, $10 00. 

Postinasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General; but in case they decline doing se, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publisher, 

Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 








A CHEAP BOOK. 
Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; -or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 
The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 











THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, &c. 











SECOND VERSE. 


First began the handsome man, 
Peeping proudly o’er her fan; 
Red his ies, and white his skin, 


Could such beauty fail to win 





SONG. 
‘Tuere’s a language that ’s mute, there %s a silence that speaks, 
There ’s a something that cannot be told ; 
There are words that can only be read on the cheeks, 
And thoughts but the eyes can unfold. 
There ’s a look so expressive, so timid, so kind, 
So conscious, so quick to impart; 
Though dumb, in an instant it speaks out the mind, 
And strikes in an instant the heart. 


This eloquent silence, this converse of soul, 
In vain we attempt to suppress ; 

More prompt it appears from the wish of control, 
More apt the fond truth to express. 

And oh! the delight on the features that shine, 
The raptures the bosom that melt ; 

When blest with each other, this converse divine, 
Is mutually spoken and felt. 


NOT IN TUNE. 

Wuew those aids to singing, called musical pitchforks, 
were first introduced, the precentor of Carnock parish, a few 
miles from Dunfermline, thought he might not be the worse 
of one, and accordingly ordered the Edinburgh carrier to 
bring it over. The honest carrier, who never heard of any 
other pitchfork but that used in the barn-yard, purchased 
one at least ten feet long. It was late in the Saturday eve- 
ning before he came home, and as a message had been left 
to bring it up when he came to church next day, he marched 
into the church-yard before the bell rung, where the master 
of song was standing, amid a group of villagers. ‘“ Aweel, 
John, here’s the pitchfork you wanted ; but I can tell you, I 
ne’er thought muckle o’ your singing before, and I’m sair 
mista’en if ye’ll sing ony better now!” 

INFLUENCE OF YOUNG MEN. 

Wuen Cataline attempted to overthrow the liberties of 
Rome, he began by corrupting the young men of the city, 
and forming them for deeds of daring crime. In this he 
acted with keen discernment of what constitutes the strength 
and safety of a community —the virtue and intelligence of 
its youth, especially of its young men. This class of per- 
sons has, with much propriety, been denominated the flower 
of the country — the rising hope of the church and society. 
Whilst they are preserved uncorrupted, and come forward 
with enlivened minds and good morals, to act their respective 
parts on the stage of life, the foundations of social order and 
happiness are secure, and no weapon formed against the 
safety of the community can prosper. This, indeed, is a 
trath so obvious, that all wise and benevolent men, whether 
statesmen, philanthropists, or ministers of religion, have 
always felt a deep and peculiar interest in this class of soci- 
ety; and in attempts to produce reformation*and advance 


Then stepp’d forth the man of gold, 
Cash he counted, coin he told; 

Wealth the burthen of his tale, 
Could such golden projcets failt 





Each a-dored the 


wi-dow much, 


IBIBO WIFI, ABIID GoMDo. 
POETRY BY T. H. BAYLY—MUSIC BY J. P. KNIGHT. 


Each es-sayed her heart to touch; 





Wooed her with his eloquence ; 
Now she heard him with a sigh, 


| Then the man of wit and sense, 
Then she blash'd, scarce knowing why; 





THIRD VERSE. 
Then she smil’d to hear him oo, 
Then a tear was on her cheek 3 
Beauty vanish, gold depart, 
Wit hath wen the widow’s heart. 








men, have engaged their first and chief regards. How en- 
tirely this accords with the spirit of inspiration, it ds need- 
less to remark. ‘Hardly any one trait of the Bible is more 
prominent than its benevolent concern for the youthful gen- 
erations of men. On them its instructions drop as the rain, 
and distil as the dew; round their path it pours its purest 
light and sweetest promises ; and by every motive of kind- 
ness and entreaty, of invitation and warning, aims to form 
them for duty and Happiness, for holiness and God. 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 

Ay avaricious divine, seeing a poor boy in a deplorable 
condition, called him to the door; and giving him a mouldy 
piece of bread, asked him if he could read, to which he an- 
swered in the negative; to the question whether he could 
say the Belief, and the Lord’s Prayer, the answer was the 
same. ‘ Well,” said the divine, “I will teach you that :— 
‘Our Father,’”’ said the instructor. ‘Our Father!” repeat- 
ed the poor boy; “what! your Father as well as mine?” 
“ Yes, certainly.” ‘Then we are brothers?” ‘To be 
sure we are,” was the ready reply. ‘ Why then,” replied 
the boy, pulling the crust from behind his coat, “how could} 
you give your poor brother this mouldy piece vf bread!” 





A SISTER’S LOVE. 
More constant than the evening star 
Which mildly beams above — 
Than diadem — oh! dearer far 
A sister’s gentle love. 


Brighter than dew-drop on the rose, 
Than Nature’s smile more gay — 

A living fount, which ever flows, 
Steeped in love’s purest ray. 


Gem of the heart! Life’s gift divine, 
Bequeathed us from above, 

Glad offering at affection’s shrine — 
A sister's holy love! 





THE BISHOPS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tue Duke of Cumberland came up to us as we were sit- 
ting in a knot upon our bench, and talking of what was then 
passing. He said, “ My Lords, it is observed that you al- 
ways keep silence, and except you, (addressing himself to 
me,) I never heard any of the Bishops speak.” “ Sir,’’ said 
I, “whenever I hear religion or the bench insulted, your Royal 
Highness shall hear me speak in their vindication.” “Aye! 
but why will not your lordships speak on other occasions ?”’ 
“Sir,” replied I, “ haranguing in this assembly is a trade 
like other trades, and generally the Bishops come to this 


human happiness, the young, and particularly the young]! Besides, sir,” said I, ‘ we have been long accustomed to se- 


vere reason and exact method; so that we should be as 
much at a loss to talk nonsense as some others, more habitu- 
ated, to talk sense.”” — Warburton. 





A MIRACLE OF HONESTY. 

Ar a party the other evening, several gentleman contested 
the honor of having done the most extraordinary thing. A 
reverend D. D. was appointed to be the sole judge of their 
respective pretensions. One produced his tailor’s bill, with 
a receipt attached to it; a buzz went through the room that 
this would not be outdone, when a second proved that he had 
arrested his tailor for money Jent to him. The palm is his, 
was the universal cry ; when a third observed, “ Gentlemen, 
I cannot boast of the feats of either my predecessors, but I 
have returned to the owners two umbrellas that they had 
left at my house.” “T’ll hear no more,” cried the arbiter, 
“this is the very ne plus ultra of honesty and unheard of 
deeds ; it is an act of virtue of which I never knew any per- 
son capable. The prize is yours.” 

TOO LATE. 

A worTsry man died, leaving a rich and beautiful widow ; 
the clergyman of the parish, a widower, accompanied her 
home from the grave, and spoke in condoling tones of the 
loss she was bewailing. The clergyman being a kind and 
tender-hearted man, told her, by way of consolation, that her 
loss was not irreparable, and intimated to her in terms not to 
be misunderstood, that he should be happy at a proper time 
to marry her ; to which the widow replied, “‘ Oh, my dear sir, 
you are too late; the deacon spoke to me at the grave.” 

THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE HAWK. 

A HAWE pounced upon a nightingale singing in the hedges, 
crying, Since you have such a sweet voice, how delicious 
you must be to eat!” 

Was this ignorance or irony in the hawk? I don’t know, 
but I heard some one say yesterday, “ That young lady who 
sings so delightfully, would make an excellent wife.” 

Tuere is among the archives of the District Court at New 
Orleans, a lawyer’s bill measuring ten feet seven inches in 
length, and amounting to $9,000, for two and a half years’ 
professional service: 








She Boston Weekly Magazine 
Is published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 


bench so far advanced in years, as to be too old to learn.|/and directed to the Publisher, 











